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AMONG tracts of the second category —those that inculcate silettt 
= ular virtues—I may mention first of all the Hiao-king (3 $f) 
or Book of Filial Duty. More ancient than any of its class, it is 
- also more venerated—being referred to Confucius himself, whose 
discourses on the subject were taken dowu by one of his most eminent 
disciples. [ts origin is no doubt apocryphal, but its fullness and 
perfection give it the weight of a classic, while the simplicity and 
beauty of its style make it specially attractive to the young, for 
whose instruction it was composed. 

_ The teachings of the book culminate in the grand idea that 
filial piety, as the first of virtues, may be made a rule and regulator 
for the entire conduct of life. Every act has reference to our 
ancestors: good acts reflect honor, and bad acts bring disgrace on 
_the name of our progenitors. The process of reasoning is somewhat 
similar to that which makes the love of God the law of a Christian 
life, but how feeble the sentiment that attaches itself to the moss- 
covered monuments of dead ancestors, in comparison with love to a 
_ living God, whom we are privileged to call our Father in Heaven ! 

As in China all social, political and even religious obligations centre 
in the duty of filial piety, that cardinal virtue is, as might be 
expected, the theme of innumerable hortatory compositions. Some 
of them are excellent from every point of view; and not a few 
are tinged with extravagance—extolling the merits of children 
who have saved the life of an invalid parent by giving medicine 
_ mixed with their own blood, or broth made of their own fiésh ; but 
there is one, and'that‘the most popdlar of all, which sinks to a 
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depth of. silliness quite a anything attained by Mother Goose. 
I refer to the stories of the Four and Twenty Filial Children. = 
One of those worthies is held in remembrance because when his — 
parents had lapsed into second childhood, he, at the age of three 
_ score and ten, dressed himself in parti-coloured vestments and acted 
the clown to make them laugh. Another, when a little boy was seen 
lying on the ice, and when questioned as to his object replied 
that he “ wished to melt it to catch a fish for his mother.” One of 
them; hearing a physician commend the virtues of milk freshly 
drawn from the teats of a wild deer, disguised himself as a deer in 
order to procure the precious beverage for his invalid mother. One 
of them on the occurrence of a thunder storm, always threw himself 
on his mother’s grave, saying, “ Mother, your boy is with you, do 
not be afraid.” The other stories are equally foolish, and some of 
them positively wicked, yet Chinese artists vie with each other in 
embellishing thiswrecious nonsense ; and the greatest men of China © 

make a merit of writing out the text for engraving on wood. | 
Is it not probable that these exaggerated views of filial piety 


have had a tendency to dwarf other virtues, and to distort the 


moral character of the Chinese people. The daty of speaking the 
truth, for instance, so much insisted on by us of'the West, is seldom 
touched on by the moral writers of China. While the foundation 
stone is neglected by these builders, what masses of wood, hay, and 
stubble do they put in its place. 
It would be easy to load a cart with separate treatises on the 
duty of showing respect to written or printed paper. Absurd as 
are the rhapsodies which Chinese scholars indite on this subject, — 
_ may they not teach a lesson to our tract distributors—the lesson not 
to show disrespect to their own cargoes of printed paper, by ee 
- too cheaply or giving too lavishly ? 


Then we have exhortations in equal quantity to compassion for 


brute animals. The radical sentiment is just and praiseworthy, 
but the writers rush into extremes as before, and instead of 
nourishing a well-poised, active humanity, they make a merit of 
emancipating birds and fish, and of succouring ants that are 
struggling in the water. Under the influence of this literature a 
society has been formed in Peking for the release of captive 
sparrows; but I have yet to hear that any society has been organized 
for the suppression of the sale of little children—a traffic which is 
_ openly carried on in all the cities of China! Our own —— wept 

over @ dead hare, and wrote the lines | 


would to st fet po ol 
_ Aman who wantonly set t upon a worm.” 
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But his pity was not exhausted by such manifestations. . He 
admitted man among the objects of his compassion, and sounded 
the note of anti-slavery long before the abolition of the trade in 


slaves. 
rather be a shes have a slave to for 


Fleecy locks and black complexioa 
Cannot forfeit nature’s claim, 
Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same. 


Against particular vices there are numerous tracts which are 
earnest and powerful. In some, the enormities of infanticide are 
set forth; some denounce the folly of gambling; others deal in 
scathing terms with licentious practices of every description; and 
still others dissuade from opium-smoking, drunkenness and the like. 

Tracts of a distinctly religious type are neither so abundant, 
nor so highly esteemed, as those that aim to mend the morals of 
mankind. Yet they are not wanting—one meets every day with 
little pamphlets commending the worship of particular divinities. 
Here is one that points out the way to obtain the favor of Chang 
‘Sten, the greatest of the Taoist genii, who rewards his worshippers 
with the blessing of offspring. And here is another which consists 
chiefly of prayers to Kwon Yin, the goddess of mercy. The 
prayers are in Sanscrit, and ntterty unintelligible to those who use 
them. 

Of polemics there are very few—indeed I have only seen one 
or two of modern origin. ‘he earlier ages teemed with them, and 
the literati, by investing in every collection of Ku-wen, Han Yu’s > 
ferocious onslaught on Buddhism, seek to keep alive a feeling of 
animosity against the Indian creed. Time, however, is a great 
peace-maker. ‘The conflicting elements that once threatened +o 
turn this celestial empire into primeval chaos, have gradually sub- 
sided into a stable equilibrium. The founders of the “three reli- 
gions” may now be seen side-by-side in the same shrine called San 
Kiao t‘ang, in loving union like that of Liupe and his adopted 
brothers. Antagonistic and mutually destructive, their teachings may 
be ound mixed together in most of the tracts of which we have been 
_ speaking. In one of them, in a conspicuous place, at the head of a 
list of good actions, stands the injunction—Kwang héng San Kiao, 
“ spread far and wide the three religions.” Philosophers tell us of 
atime, happily far in the future, when earth shall no more be the 
scene of terrific storms—when north wind and south wind shall 
cease to contend for the mastery, because the atmosphere no longer 
receives sufficient heat fr om the sun to disturb eet repose. Iti 1s 
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the heat of conviction that engenders controversy. Where that has 

ceased is there not reason to suspect that faith has lost its Bicrax:: 
and that sincere convictions no longer exist ? 

In ancient Rome, the gods of the “conquered nations camé 
trooping into the capital, and all of them, in the lapse of time, were 
seated in friendly conclave in the pantheon of Agrippa. They 
were at peace, ybecause they were dead. Julian in his satirical 
dialogues deals with dead gods as well as with dead men: but 
those dead gods were galvanized into life by the contact of Chris- 
tianity. Christ came into their midst, and at his touch their dry 
bones began to shake, and they rose up to do battle against the 
Lord of. Life. History repeats itself, and what we have seen in 
Rome, is now taking place in China. ‘The calm of ages is disturbed 
and the heat of controversy begins to show :itself anew: but the 
only polemics from the pagan camp are those in which the adherents 
of the three religions combine in a vituperative attack on that 
arrogant creed which claims for itself the homage of the world. 

'" Tnert as are the creeds of paganism in comparison with the 
undying energies of our Holy Faith, it would be wrong to infer — 
that they are either active for evil or powerless for good. To those 
who have not the sun, starlight is oftentimes a precious guide. | 

In looking over a vast variety of native tracts, we are struck 
by the fact that authors of all the schools agree in seeking to fortify 
their moral teachings by the sanctions of religion. Even the Con- 
fucianists ascribe to their canonical books the authority of inspira- 
tion. Chufutsze, sceptical as he was on most subjects, admitted the 
claim of the Confucian teachings to a superhuman origin. Later 
writers naturally sought to invest their productions with the sanc- 
tities derived from an inspired source. ‘The two other creeds had 
peopled the heavens with deified mortals. With them it was easy 
to hold communicatiou, and from them oracular responses were 
obtained. If the divinities deigned to give prescriptions for the 
cure of measles or toothache, why not for the maladies of the human 
mind? ‘The medium of response was planchette, an instrument 
known to the Chinese a thousand years before it began to make a 
figure in Europe. I have myself seen effusions in faultless verse 
fresh from the pens of deified ‘spirits. 

In connecting religion with morals, these writers agree with 
us; for what a feeble thing would be a moral propaganda unaided 
by the fervor of religious faith! — 

One of the literary lights of the Bogtish firmament defines 
religion as ‘morality touched by emotion.’ The definition is neither _ 
logical nor complete; but it hits in happy phrase one feature of a 
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union formed by two distinct things. Morality, to borrow the 
imagery of a Hebrew poet, springs up out of the earth, and religion 
looks down from Heaven. Morality is the body, cold and beautiful 
until religion, which is its soul, enters into it and gives it life, or, in 
the words of Mr. Arnold, “ touches it with emotion.” 
' - The love of God is religion ; the love of man morality. The 
two must be combined in order to give the highest effect to an 
enterprise like that of our Tract Societies. The assertion may 
sound strange, but it is true nevertheless, that morality is our 
supreme object. If men were to persist in the debasing practices 
mseparable from heathenism, would we deem it worth while to 
substitute the names of Jehovah and Jesus for those of Kwanti and 
Buddha ? 
| We should not fail to recognize , how: much has been done by 
the agency of native tracts to prepare the way for the tractorian 
crusade in which we are now embarked. It is owing to them that 
our efforts in this direction meet with a respectful welcome. It is 
owing to them that we find the people in possession of religious 
ideas to serve «s roots on which to graft the branches of the true 
vine. lLet.as, on our part, cultivate a sympathy for all that is good 
in native books and native methods, and endeavor to learn from 
them something that may enable us more efficiently to carry on our 
own enterprise. | 
: That which we may study with most advantage is their mode 
of communicating instruction on religious and moral subjects. No 
missionary should undertake the composition of a Christian tract 
without having first made himself acquainted with a wide range of — 
native tracts. Not only may he learn from them how to treat his 
subject in a style at once concise and lucid,—respectable in the eyes 
of the learned yet not above the comprehension of the vulgar,—what 
is more, he may learn from them the spiritual wants of the audience 
whom he proposes to instruct. | 
A weakness of the native tract lies in the fact that, for the 
‘most part, elegant as it may be, it contains nothing but what every- 
body knows. We in the preparation of our tracts can draw on 
resources that lie beyond the reach of native authors. In addition 
to the inestimable treasures of Revealed Truth, we have Geography, 
History, Astronomy, Physics, to communicate—not to speak of our 
improved systems of mental and moral philosophy. 

_ These sciences are not only powerful for the overthrow of 
-superstition—they are essential to the understanding of religious 
truth. Every new tract ought to contain more or less on these 
. subjects, and some tracts should be entirely devoted to them and 
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to the religious uses of which they are so readily susceptible. 
Would it not be well for our Tract Societies to prepare a series—not 
_ of text books, for that task has been undertaken by another associa- 
tion—but of primers, which, along with religious truth, shall impart: 
the elements of science? By acting on this principle, our publica- 
tions will be made in the highest sense an educational agency. They 
will command the respect of the better classes, and not only win 
them away from grovelling superstitions, but lead high and low away 
from the “ Light of Asia,” to him who is the Light of the World. 

Nore. ‘The sacred edict containing the Maxims of 
Kiang hi, amplified by Yung cheng, is too large a work to be classed 
with tracts, unless each chapter be regarded as a tract on a special 
subject. Nothing since the discourses of Mencius gives a_ better 
view of the kind of morals inculcated by the head of the nation— 
morals which harmonize in a wonderful manner with the teachings 
of Christianity. 

The Ts‘ui ken t‘an ie Hi i) i is a little treatise full of deep 
thought, and shows to advantage the blending of the three schools. 
I add a list of well-known tracts, mostly those above referred to. _ 
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These and many others may be had in collections, such as 
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ASHAMED TO ASK FOR SOLDIERS. 
By Rev. H. V. Noygs. 


- “TT was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and horsemen to help 
Us against the enemy in the way; because we had spoken unto the king, saying, the 
hand of our God is upon all them for good that seek him; but his power and his 
wrath is against all them that forsake him.”—Ezra viii. 22. 
TRE point of Ezra’s statement is that, having already declared 
| his faith in the power and willingness of God to protect and 
bless all those who seek him, he was ashamed to ask from 
Artaxerxes, a Gentile king, a band of soldiers and horsemen to 
protect him and his companions on their journey to Jerusalem. 
This declaration is all the more isapressive from the fact that 
plausible reason might have been given for making such a 
request. 

Ist. The importance of his commission. He was to re-establish 
the Jewish state, both civil and ecclesiastical. ‘‘ And thou, Ezra, 
after the wisdom of thy God, that is in thine hand, set magistrates 
and judges, which may judge all the people that are beyond the 
river, all such as know the laws of thy God. And teach ye them 
that know them not.” There was great need that this commission 
should be executed, for the country was in a very disturbed state, 
and the people had become exceedingly corrupt (see Chap. ix. 1, 2). 
Ezra was sent to reform this people and to require them to obey 
the law of his God. To enable him to accomplish this he was 
invested with almost plenary authority. It would.seem, then, that 
he might have found in the importance of his commission 
justification for asking for a — of soldiers. And all the more 
when we consider, 
2nd. That the journey was to be a long and dniegueee one, 
- and he and his followers were ill prepared to defend themselves. 

The length of the journey is evident from the fact that the 
company left Babylon early in the first month, and did not arrive 
in Jerusalem till the fifth month. That it was dangerous we know 
from the nature of the country. From Lebanon on the north there 
is @ mountain range that stretches the whole length of the eastern 
‘bank of the Jordan. It is the western border of a high plateau that 


' extends for hundreds of miles to the eastward, a vast tract of 


shifting sands, and wild grass, and barren rocks. Almost without 
interruption, an unclouded sun pours its burning rays upon this 
desert waste, and not unfrequently the dreaded simoon sweeps over 
it. Lions and panthers, hyenas and jackals, haunt its lonely 

_ ‘jungles. Of old, as now, fierce nomadic tribes fed their horses and 
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cattle, their camels and sheep and goats, on these wide, unfenced — 
plains. This broad desert, with all its dangers, dangerous even 
to this day, lay between Babylon and Jerusalem. 

And the path of Ezra and his companions was almost certain 


to be beset with active enemies. On all sides of Jerusalem were — 
_those who had from the beginning been hostile to the ‘Seem of 


the city and the re-establishment of its government. . 
Add to this the fact that this company were carrying with hewn 
an immense amvuunt of treasure, and were poorly prepared for self- 


protection. What could such a motley multitude of men, women 


and children, taken from the ordinary walks of life, and journeying 


on foot, do in case of sudden attack? What shadow of defence 


could they make against bands of Bedouin horsemen who might 


pounce upon them in the desert to rob or destroy them. 


It was in clear view of these dangers, and with the full 


‘expectation that enemies would be met in the way, that Ezra made 
this somewhat remarkable declaration—‘I was ashamed to require 


of the king a band of soldiers and horsemen to help us against the 


enemy in the way.” 
4th. Nor must we forget that a guard of soldiers poe 


sndoathedly have been obtained by asking for it. Ezra, though a 


priest of -the Jews, had also been constituted by the king a 


government officer. He was to set magistrates and judges to judge 


the people. He was invested with power that extended to 
confiscation of goods, to imprisonment, to banishment, and even 
to death, and he was entrusted with the silver and gold, which the 


__ king and his counsellors had freely offered unto the God of Israel, 


whose habitation wasin Jerusalem. There is, therefore, every reason 
to suppose that the king would have sent soldiers with him had ho’ 
requested it. But he was ashamed to do this, and chose rather to 
trust:in the Lord of Hosts. ‘‘I proclaimed a fast there, at the 
river Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before our God, to seek 


of him a right way for us and for our little ones and for all our | 
-substance.” 


Was this determination on the part of Ezra an exhibition of 
faith to be commended, or was it a rash piece of fool-hardiness to be 
condemned? He was starting on a long journey which was 
unquestionably dangerous, and noi alone to himself, but also to.a 
large number of men, women and children. In addition to the 
king’s treasure, he had also a still more sacred trust, the vessels for 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem. He might have had a military 


-eseort by asking for it. Yet he deliberately declined to do this. 
Worldly wisdom would say that he was a fool, but that dees: not 
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necessarily show that he was. We are very much accustomed to 
estimate men’s actions by their results. Was Ezra’s mission, 
executed on the line of policy which he had chosen, a success or 
failure? Note the following points :— 

(a) He received an immediate assurance that his prayer would 
be answered (chap. viii. 28). 

_ (b) Notwithstanding the enemies met in the way he reached 
Jerusalem in safety (chap. viii. 31). _ 

(c) He accomplished in a short time the object of his errand. 
His mission was a success, not a fuilure. 

Let us connect with this experience of Ezra, the experience of 
N ehemiah who, twelve: years later, went up to Jerusalen to rebuild 
its ruined walls, who adopted tue same policy that Ezra had 
formerly adopted, and with equal success. Though beset with 
enemies, he made no appeal for help to any heathen ruler, but 
looked to God. When his enemies said—‘ What is this thing that ye 
do? Will ye rebel against the king?” his answer was—“ The God 
of heaven he will prosper us; therefore we his servants will rise and. 
build.” When they “ conminad all of them together to come and 
- fight against Jerusalem,” the record is—“ Nevertheless we made 
our prayer unto our God, and set a watch against them night and 
day.” ‘So the wall was finished in the twenty and fifth day of the 
month Ehil in fifty and two days.” ‘And it came to pass that 
when all our enemies heard thereof, and all the heathen that were 
about us saw these things, they were much cast down in their own 
eyes; for they perceived that this work was wrought of our God.” 
From beginning to end it had been manifestly so. The people 
recognised that it was God who first put it into the heart of Cyrus 
to issue his favorable decree, and had also in like manner 
afterwards influenced Darius and Artaxerxes. In the name of the 
Lord they set up their banners. From the time when the first 
company went up from Jerusalem till, ninety years later, the last 
stone was laid with rejoicing upon the wall, their constant 
Protector, from whom came strength and blessing, was the Lord of 
Hosts. Thus in the work, not only were their own desires fulfilled, 
but, most important of all, God was glorified, and that not in their 
own eyes alone, but in the eyes of the heathen round about them. 

Over against this history of the restoration, place in broad 
contrast the fact that before the captivity the alliances which the 

Jews had now and then made with Assyria and Egypt had always 
resulted disastrously, had brought the curse of God upon them, 
and furnished in part a reason for driving them into captivity (see 
Jer. ii), “Woe to them that go down to Hgypt for help, 
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and stay on horses, and trust in chariots, because they are 
many; and in horsemen because they are very strong, but they 
look not unto the Holy One of Israel, neither seek the Lord” ” (see 


Is. xxxi. 1). 


Is there any instruction for us in these accounts of the 
experience of God’s ancient people? Doubtless there is much. 
A general principle is illustrated which may well be acted upon 
by the church now, in her efforts to establish herself in heathen 
lands. What attitude should be taken by those engaged in this 
work in reference to appealing for help to heathen officials? This is 
@ question that is all the time arising, and practically must be 
answered. In endeavoring to answer it we must never forget that 
while the Jewish theocracy was partly temporal and partly spiritual 
the kingdom of Christ is in the fullest sense a spiritual kingdom. 
The twelve disciples were slow to learn this lesson which the © 
Saviour so clearly taught. ‘ My kingdom is not of this world’? 
was @ truth which they were reluciant to receive. They seemed 
to themselves so helpless if they could depend on no human power 
for protection. Yet this was their situation, and one which their 
Master also accepted. When reviled, he reviled not again, when 
he suffered he threatened not, but committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously. He lived, and suffered, and died without 
making any appeal for help to human rulers. In his infancy, his 
parents fled with him to escape from the wrath of the king ; in his 
manhood, a Jewish Sanhedrim and a Roman Governor united in 
condemning him to death, and Roman soldiers nailed him 
unresisting to the cross: From beginning to end, there is not the 
slightest hint given to his disciples ‘that after his death, when 
persecution should arise because of the word, they should resort 
to the officials for a proclamation. ‘‘ When they persecute you in 
one city flee ye into another.” ‘In the world ye shall have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” And 
so, through all the early centuries of its history, God let kings and 
rulers smite his church. He let them, on the one hand, mercilessly 
revile and torture and burn his believing children, and on the 
other hand he caused these persecuted ones to sing glad songs of 
triumph in the midst of the flames which consumed them. As if 
he would, by these tribulations, grind into.the very heart of his 


church, so deep that it could never be erased, this lesson— Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 


And the whole history of the church shows that by just so much as 
she places her dependence on secular power or secular aes by 
jast so much she deadens her — life. 
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“In view of these facts, is there not a good and proper sense in 


which missionaries may say, with Ezra—“ Having pxt our trust in 
_ the Lord of Hosts, we are ashamed to require of the king a band of 


soldiers and horsemen to help us against the enemy in the way.” 
And with even more reason than Ezra, for we have no government 


commission as he had. Our commission for a spiritual work is, it 
is true, from a higher source than the commission given by 
Artaxerxes, but it gives us no legal claim for favor from heathen 


rulers, And then we are not ordinarily exposed to such dangers as 
Ezra was likely to meet. Nor have we, here and now, anything 


like as much reason for expecting that petitions for favor will be 


granted by the rulers of the country in which we live. 
_. Therefore we have less reason for appealing to the government 
for protection or help than Ezra had. 

More particularly, what is it that we may be properly ashamed of ? 


Negatively. 1st. Not ashamed of conforming to proper govern- 


ment or the government of the land in which we dwell. Unless 


these are sinful we are in duty bound to carefully conform to them, 
and that by the clear teaching of the Scriptures. Hach company 
of captive Jews who went up from Babylon to Jerusalem did so 


_ under the authority of a decree from the Persian king. They 
needed such authority, else they would have been guilty of rebellion. 


_ So in heathen lands now when the privilege of preaching the gospel. 
has been granted under certain conditions, we ought conscientiously 


to observe these conditions unless their observance is sin. 
2nd. Not ashamed to accept protection and help from govern- 


ment where it has been guaranteed to us, or is freely granted, and 


its acceptance does not involve any apparent or real lack of confi- 
dence in the Lord. Both Ezra and Nehemiah did this. And they 
regarded it as a blessing from God (see Ezra vii. 27 and 28; Neh. 
i, 11). They also accepted thankfully the large amount of treasure 
which the king gave to assist them. The church will not go wrong 
in following the example of these men, and accepting gratefully 
whatever favors, in God’s providence, human governments are will- 
ing togrant. This, too, isofthe Lord. ‘‘ The king’s heart is in the 
hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water, he turneth it whithersoever 
he will.” It is also in accordance with predictions relating to 


Christ’s kingdom (see Is. xlix. 22, 23). We know what important: 
assistance the church, in her missionary efforts, has, in modern 


times, received from human governments, and she will doubtless 
receive still more in time to come. It is by treaty stipulation that 
we now may travel through the length and breadth of this land 


_ preaching the gospel. The church has thus a far wider opportunity 
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given her thin she has yet availed herself of. But let us note 
fartler. 

Ist. After Ezra had obtained the king’s permission to go up 
to Jérusalem and had accepted what he offered willingly, he did not 
press matters any farther. As the king, who knew all the ciroeum- 
stances, did not propose to send a military escort he would not ask 
for it. In fact he says that he felt ashamed to do this, after all the 
professions he had made of confidence in God. Perhaps missionaries 
ought to have some such honorable sense of shame. Perhaps in our 
applications for official help, we ought to draw the line about where 
Ezra drew it and therefore feel ashamed to press demands for more 
‘than governments are ready to concede. We have a case in point 7 
in China, in regard to the question of residence by foreigners in the 
interior. There are indications that this may be clearly granted at 


no distant day, but up to this time we know that neither the Chinese — 


government nor the foreign legations concede that it is fully 
granted by treaty. Why then should a missionary waste his time 
in trying to prove that the treaties should be otherwise interpreted ? 
Or why should he batter his head uselessly against the hard wall of 
Chinese official obstructiveness? It is easy to say,—We are doing | 
a good work: we ought to be protected in it; officials who’ will 
not protect us, ought to be made to do so. There still remains the 
question whether it is any part of a missionary’s commission to 
engineer the difficult work of coercing unwilling officials. Possibly 
if Ezra were among us now he would feel just a little ashamed to 
be going out to his work in the country, with the flying banners of 
a@ military guard at his side, and a big sealed proclamation, wrung 
from reluctant heathen officials, in his pocket. Probably most 
missionaries would sympathize with him in this feeling. Is there 
not a more excellent way? We can go into the interior with our 
passports, and remain a longtime, or permanently, if we can discreetly 
tiianage to avoid awakening too fierce an opposition. Let us go 
then with kindness, and with love for the souls of men and endeavor 
with God’s blessing to win the hearts of the people, and thus dwell 
among them. Perhaps God has shut us up to this course, in order 
to make us all the more careful that our conduct shall always be 
just and honorable and kind. Gaining our foothold in this way we 
shall have a much more independent and satisfactory position than | 
if we lean upon the broken reed of Chinese official support. There 
is a quiet persistence in patient work which, though it may be 
emed less heroic, will in the end give far more substantial results 
than any amount of spasmodic effort, however enthusiastic, and 


however Shstained by often bootless attempts to obtain official 
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packing. ‘The kingdorh of God cometh not with observation” is 
ai true now as when it was spoken, and they who undertake to go 
into‘new places in China with much observation, run a large risk of 
soon coming out with still more observation. We are cutting out 
soiné very solid ground from under our feet, when by too pressing 
efforts to obtain help from Chinese officials, we give them the im- 
jn that their favor is a “sine qua non” to our success. | 
2nd. Probably we ought to have a feeling, akin to that of 
Ezra, in regard to asking the power of government to enforce the 
planting of chapels or schools for teaching Christian doctrine, where 
there is great and general opposition (there is of course a broad 
_ distinction to be made between a general opposition and the lawless 
dction of a few); our resort in such cases should be not to men but 
to God, not to Assyria or Egypt but to the Lord of Hosts. The 
gospel is a gospel of peace and love. Its design is to lead men to 
turn away from their sins, and offer their hearts to God in a willing, 
| loving service. ‘T'o attempt the accomplishment of this by physical 
force is not only inconsistent with the terms of our high aaa 
but is to attempt a philosophical impossibility. Our work is 
work of persuasion, not of force, and for this very reason sian 
itself to the heathen. Take the following testimony, recently given. 
by a learned Brahmin, in the presence of two hundred Brahmins, . 
Official students and others. “ Look at the missionary. He came 
here a few years ago leaving all, and for our good. He was met 
with cold looks and suspicious glances. He was not discouraged ; 
hé opened a dispensary and we said—‘ Let the pariah take his 
médicines, we won’t.’ We complained at first if he walked through | 
our Brahmin streets, but ere long wheno ur wives and daaghters 
Were in sickness and anguish we went and begged him to come 
éven into our inner apattments, and he came, and our wives and 
daughters now smile upon us in health. Now what is it that makes 
him do all this for us? It is the Bible. Where did the English 
people get their intelligence, and energy, and cleverness, and 
‘ power? It is their Bible that gives it to them. And they now 
bring it to us and say—‘ This is whut raised us, take it and raise 
yourselves.’ They do not force it upon us, as did the Mohammedans 
their Koran, but they bring it in love aid say—‘ Look at it, read it, 
examine it, and see if it is not good.” This Brahmin’s feeling is 
human nature, and is the same everywhere. We cannot force 
religion upon people, but we cau force something connected with 
religion upon them, and in doing so may defeat the very object at 
which we are aiming. By an unwise application of force or 
authority, we may block our way for years. 
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Srd. Ought we not ordinarily—I am strongly inclined to say 
always—when travelling to do mission work, to feel much as Ezra 
did, and say—‘‘ We are ashamed to ask for soldiers or a guard boat — 
to help us against the enemies in the way.” (a) As regards our- 
selves. We ought to cherish just such confidence in God. (b) As 
regards the native Christians. They are quite ready enough to. 
crave official help. Let us teach them by example. I am sure that I 
speak the feelings of my fellow-labourers, as well as my own, when I 
say that during the bitter state of feeling caused by the Franco- 
Chinese troubles, having urged the Chinese Christians to put their 
trust in the Lord, we would have felt ashamed to have asked for 
soldiers or guard boats when we wished to travel ourselves. We 
would have felt ashamed to have asked them to run risks in the 
work, which we were not willing to incur ourselves. And this is a 
proper spirit always. (c) As regards the heathen. They will much © 
more readily believe the sincerity of our profession of trust in God, 
if they see us go unattended into danger while in the performance 
of duty. And if such a course should sometimes bring suffering | 
we may find satisfaction in the thought that no government protec- 
tion can produce such a moral impression as patient suffering, and to, 
take joyfully the spoiling of goods is a kind of sermon specially 
adapted to the mercenary Chinese. 

Finally, whatever view we may take of these matters, we cannot 
have our attention too often or too earnestly called to the fact that 
the kingdom of Christ is a spiritual kingdom ; ‘that those who are 
engaged with Christ as co-laborers in the establishment of: this 
kingdom are engaged in a spiritual work; that the great head of 
the kingdom sits exalted on a throne, far above all earthly principal- 
ities and powers; that no human power can change the hatred that 
exists in carnal hearts towards this kingdom into love. Therefore 
we will turn for help and strength not to man, but to Him “ who 
shall smite through kings in the day of His wrath,” and “ whose 
people shall be willing in the day of his power,” and for our 
declaration both of faith and of hope will adopt the language of the — 
Psalmist—‘‘ Some trust in chariots and some in horses, but we will 
remember the name of our God.” 


Oanton, April 1st, 1887. 
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MRS. RUSSELL—IN MEMORIAM. 
By Rr. Rev. G. E. Movute, D.D. 


Tue tardy native post brought me only on Saturday; poner 27th, 

tidings that Mrs. Russell, of Ningpo, had left her friends and 
work on earth and entered her heavenly rest two davs before, on» 
the 25th. 

For her, we know, the change has come not an hour too soon, 
gladly as her fellow-missionaries and her Chinese fellow-Christians 
would have detained her with them. 

Very few foreign residents have spent so many years as Mrs. 
Russell in China. And, I venture to add, no missionary has been 
more single-hearted in her love for the Chinese and her desire to 
commend to them the Gospel of the grace of God. 

_ My own acquaintance with her extends over very nearly thirty 

years. She. and her honoured husband, my late bishop, with my 
college friend Gough and his equally devoted wife, formed the 
C. M. S. Mission into which my wife and I were welcomed early in 
1858. Miss Aldersay, who had given a mother’s vare to Mrs. Russell 
_ from her early girlhood, herself a Congregationalist working at her 
own charges in connexion with the Female Education Society, 
lived at that time with the Russells, and spent her remaining 
strength—she was then more than sixty—in co-operating as an 
evangelist with both the Presbyterian and the Church Missions in 
and near Ningpo. A true gentlewoman and a very noble mis- 
sionary herself, she had inspired her adopted daughter with a similar 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Russell’s training as a missionary began early, 
and was of a very thorough kind. MHer girlhood was spent in Miss 
Aldersay’s Chinese school, where, whilst she helped in teaching the 
European branches of study, she shared with the girls their Chinese 
lessons and learnt from them the perfectly idiomatic use of the 
vernacular, for which she was so remarkable. The early years of 
her married life were often interrupted by illness, and few probably 
can recollect for her any period of greater activity and vigour than 
the last five years. Yet those who know her most intimately will 
bear witness that she never failed, even when confined to her 
room, to influence those about her for their good. 

Our attention as missionaries cannot be too earnestly called 
to that great model of missionary devotion, drawn for us in 
I Corinthiansix. ‘TotheJewsIbecameasaJew. . . I became 
. all things to all men that I miglit by all means save some.” 
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It is a difficult model to copy, implying inward sympathy far more 
than outward conformity. | 

But probably no missionary has ever exceeded our late lost 
friend in the complete identification of interest and feeling with her 
native fellow-Christians and neighbours. Was it even too complete ? 
If our reverent admiration found it sometimes difficult to approve 
all that our friend did in her self-denying, too unstinted charities, — 
was it not because she estimated the claims of her pensioners and 

assistants and judged of the expedience in special cases of literally 
_ “doing good and lending, hoping for nothing again,”’—rather as a_ 
Christian Chinese judges than a European Christian. The result of 
all this will probably be that no missionary will be longer or more 
sorrowfully missed from her home and her walks of charity than 
Mrs. Russell. 

To her missionary friends the loss is very bitter, to the Chinese 
it will be bitterer still. 

I have said nothing of the vicissitudes of a life, usually so 
placid and uneventful. But Mrs. Russell has passed though danger- 
ous crises more than one or two. Before the last Anglo-Chinese war, 
Ningpo was the scene of faction fights between the Cantonese and 
Portuguese who at that, time crowded the port with their junks and 
lorchas. Threats on the part of the Cantonese to murder all foreign- 
ers were frequent. On one occasion the Russells, who declined to 
leave their port with the other missionaries who did so, were 
threatened in the street by some armed Cantonese and only saved by 
the intercession of a crowd of Ningpo men who pleaded loudly that 
they were good. people. After our arrival, the disturbance and 
hazards of the T‘ai-ping rebellion were preceded by a good deal of 
fighting between the east country fishermen, who rose against the 
farmer of the salt monopoly, and the authorities. We were for some 
days blockaded, the city gates being shut. 

When Ningpo was actually taken by the eisingn Mrs. 
Russell was the only lady who remained within the walls, her house 
and compound crowded with refugees, Christian and heathen, poor 
and rich. Naturally gentle and timid she always found courage and 

a ar to face peril by her husband’s side and in the cause of her 
Lor 

Her friendship toward my wife and myself, beginning with 
most valuable encouragement in our early studies of the language, 
has been an ever deepening privilege which can never be replaced. 
I ask your insertion of this letter as a slight tribute to the memory 
of one to whom nothing was more foreign than self-assertion. 

Hangchow, 29th Augii:t, 1887. 
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HISTORICAL LANDMARKS OF MACAO. 
[Continued from page 274.] 


1 800. AT this time but few persons doubted that the kings of 
Portugal exercised at Macao their sovereign authority, 
in virtue of an imperial grant of the place to vassals of Portugal for 
eminent services rendered by them to the Chinese empire. . . But 
the offers of aid by the English to the Portuguese against appre- 
hended attacks in 1802 and 1808 revealed the fact that “the 
Portuguese never had acquired the right of sovereignty over Macao, 
though they have been in possession of it nearly three centuries” 
oS The inhabitants of Macao being principally by birth from 
Portugal, claimed in virtue of their allegiance, the protection of 
their sovereign : it was granted and a government instituted. By 
this concession the court of Lisbon fancied that it had acquired an 
Inherent right to the dominion of Macao, though the members of 
the Senate in 1593 assured his majesty Philip I. that “ they main- 
tained themselves in the place by spending much with the Chinese.” 
Portuguese annalists, travellers, and foreigners ignorant of this 
confidential declaration, echoed that the kings of Portugal possessed — 
in China, as absolute masters, a spot denominated Macao.—Macao 
and China, pref. v. | 

1808. By an order of the Prince Regent of Portugal in 1803, 
no homicide shall be given up to the Chinese; the cases shall be 
tried by the civil authority of Macao; if the criminal be found by 
the laws of Portugal guilty, he shall suffer death by the hands of a 
Christian (non-pagan) executioner. This command was attended 
. to for the first time in 1805, when a Christian culprit was put to 
death by a Christian executioner. In 1778, Francis Scott, an Eng- 
lishman, was by the Portuguese delivered up to the Mandarins and 
executed. 

The Portuguese are also forbidden to obey the summons of 
Mandarins as by order of Don. Rodrigo da Costa, Viceroy, 1689, 
and John V. in 1712. The common Chinese are now in the habit 
of pleading their causes against the Portuguese at the audience of 
the Minister, an office created in 1787, who does them justice; but 
_by having no lawful means by which he can compel the refractory 

Chinese to appear and answer before his tribunal, no effectual 
protection against subjects of China ought to be expected from him 
in favor of foreignets.—Macao and China, pp. 64, 82. 

1806. E. I. Co. Library Mor. Ed. Soc. Lib. add—now 

found in the “ Morrison Library” section of the — City — 


Library. 
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1807. September 4th. Rev. Robert Morrison, a Scotch Pres 
byterian minister sent by the London Missionary Society as the 
first Protestant Missionary to the Chinese, arrived at Macao. Ina ~ 
letter of some days afterwards he writes :—“ By the good hand of 
God‘ upon me Iam at length brought to the place whither your 
wishes and prayers have followed me. In 113 days from the time 
of leaving. the coast of America (New York City) the ship Trident 
anchored in Macao Roads. . . . Last Friday evening, I went on 
shore at Macao, while the ship tarried there about twenty-hours for 
a pilot. The residence at Macao is especially difficult, owing to the 
jealousy of the Ronian bishop and priests. . . . The Romish 
clergy at Macao, Sir Geo. Staunton informs me, have it amongst 
them that I am come out to oppose them, and that there they are 
as rigid, if not more so, than in Romish countries in Europe. He 
thinks, however, that I yet may go down to Macao for my health in 
the summer season.” At first Dr. Morrison supposed that it would 
greatly facilitate his object to live in the manner of the natives, and 
under this idea he supplied himself with such articles as are com- 
monly used by the Chinese in dress and at meals, suffered his finger- 
ndils to grow, donned the cue, and became an adept with the 
chopsticks. ‘In this he meant well, but, as he eanient frequently 
remarked, was soon convinced that he had judged ill.” 

1808. June Ist. Dr. Morrison returned to Macao, but was 
obliged to leave suddenly in the beginning of November by reason 
of difficulties growing out of the British occupation of Macao; 
however, after remaining for a time on board ship for shelter he 
returned to the house which he had previously occupied. Here he 
“spent the day with his Chinese teacher, studying, eating and — 
sleeping on a room underground, adopting the Chinese costume, 
foregoing the pleasure of intercourse with his countrymen, and 
taking his meals with the Chinese who taught him the language. 
He never ventured out of his house till his health began to suffer, 
so that he could scarcely walk across the room with ease to himself. » 
The first time he ventured out in the fields adjoining the town of 
Macao was on a moonlight night under the escort of two Chinese.” 
Such retirement and secrecy was due mainly to his fear oi expulsion 
by the Papists. His associate, Dr. Milne, observed—“ The patience 
that refuses to be conquered, the diligence that never tires, the cau- 
tion that always trembles, and the studious habit that spontaneously 
seeks retirement, were best adapted for the first, Protestant mis- 
slonary memoirs.”’ 

_ 1809. February 20th. Dr. Morrison now spent most of his 
time at Macao, though just before this date the difficulty of retain- 
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ing his residence was so great that he had fully resolved to,.go to 
‘Penang, i in the hope of there continuing his study of the language 
and attaining the immediate object of his mission. On the 20th of 
February he was married to Miss Mary Morton and on the same 
day accepted the appointment of Chinese Translator to the E. I. Co., 
at a salary of £500 per annum, which post he held till the dissolution 
of the company in 1834. Thus he required no support from his 
society, and had a certain residence. 

March 14th. ‘Teacher, assistant, and the servants left to-day, 

and we laid aside, moreover, our Chinese studies in consequence 
- of the coming of the Viceroy to Macao” —— fear of detection. 
—Morrison’s Memoirs, i., 278. 

June 5th. After repented orders, M.. Richinez, a French 
R. C. missionary was obliged to leave Canton, and a vessel sailing 
for America was refused a clearance by the officers till she engaged 
to take him away. Going to Macao he afterwards obtained an ~ 
appointment from the Emperor to remain at Canton, as the ‘ ‘Pro- 
cureur’ of the missionaries at Peking, until on June bth, 1809, he | 
was apprehended by the Chinese authorities and taken to Canton 
in chains, though he was given up again to the Portuguese on the 
following day. 

1809-10. A fleet of about 600 piratical janis under Ching Yih 
and Chang Pan infested the coasts of Kwangtung for several years, 
and were at last put down by the Portuguese and Chinese in 1810. | 
1810. Sr. Bernardo Aleixo L. Faria was inaugurated Govern- 
or. Governor Pih obtained from Emperor Kei-king an order 
that there should be no accession of foreign families allowed 
at Macao, nor any new houses built. An old house ora broken 
wall could not be rebuilt or repaired in Macao without first ‘payin "5 
a bribe to the resident Chinese magistrate.—Ohina Repos., ii., 18 

Rev. J. B. Marchini’s tabular statement of R. C. Missions in 
China, presented in 1810 to the then governing Bishop of Macao, 
gives for the Bishopric of Macao, composed of the provinces of 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-Si and adjacent islands, 1 bishop, 5 native 
priests and 7,000 Chinese Christians.—Macao and China. 

1811. March 5th. On the brow of a hillock by the seaside at 
the northern extremity of the peninsula, beside the fortress Dona 
- Maria, away from human habitations, is an unencloged burial plot 
containing eleven tombstones, all but one of the 18th century. On 
a small headstone is this inscription—‘ James Morrison, born and 
died March 5th, 1811;” and ona flat granite slab, now broken, these 
words—In this place is interred: the infant son of the Rev. Robt. 
and Mary his wife. He died at Macao : few hours afte 
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he was born on March 5th, 1811.” The firstborn of this first and — 
lonely missionary to this Great Empire. The Chinese at. first 
_ opposed the interment of the child but afterwards yielded. 

| 1812. The hierarchy of Macao had commission scrupulously to 
watch over the purity of the faith, and in case of delinquency, to 
forward the dissentient to the Inquisition at Goa, until this 
excruciating body was in 1812 extinguished by a provision of the 
pious Prince Regent of Portugal.—Macao and China, 156. 

Abel Yun, a prominent R. C. Chinese, says that ‘the Bishop 
of Macao has issued an anathema against those who should have 
intercourse with me or give Chinese books to me.”—Morrison’s 
Memoirs, i., 347. 

Dr. Warner, a missionary surgeon from Otaheite, ereivel at 
Macao and continued for a season with Dr. Morrison, intending to 
sail for Palo Penang, Prince of Wales’ Island, where it is expected 
that he may both exercise his profession as a surgeon and prepare 
the way for other missionaries.—Morrison’s Memoirs, i., 237. 
| The Chinese disallow any more Europeans to be landed at 

Macao to remain. This has been a standing law (but overlooked 
the last hundred years). The Portuguese are also ordered from 
their court to admit no persons but such as are connected with some 
of the European Factories. Macao is a kind of mixed government, 
partly Chinese, partly Portuguese. The Chinese are masters and 
give orders to the Portuguese Governor and Senate. As the 
Chinese law forbids foreigners to be landed, the petty officers always 
demand money on the landing of any person. . . The opposition 
of.the Chinese has again been manifested and during the summer a 
proclamation was posted up at Macao by the Chinese Magistrate 
of the district prohibiting Chinese from adopting the Christian 
religion. 

Having given some gospels and tracts to two R. C. Christians, 
they were shown to the bishop and other priests at Macao, who 
ordered them burned as heretical compositions. On a former 
occasion these same persons told their people that it was a sin for 
a Christian to visit me.—Morrison’s Memoirs, i., 356, 359. 

1813. July 4th, Sunday. Rev. Wm. Situs and wife, of the 
L. M. Society, arrived at Macao, and were most cordially welcomed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Morrison. ‘Their coming became the news of the 
day everywhere, both amongst the English and Portuguese. A 
general feeling of hostility manifested itself; I believe the church 
wrote to the Governor; the Senate met aid it was decreed in 
full council that Mr. Milne should not remain.” July 9th, Dr. 
Morrison being called to the Goyernor’s presence, the latter said it 
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was “absolutely impossible for Mr. Milne to remain, he must leave 
in in eight days.” . He finally said he would extend the eight 
days to eighteen. The Governor’s arguments are unanswerable: 
“I am ordered by your own court not to permit any Europeans here 
but those connected with companies; the E. I. Co. have requested — 
our court not to allow Englishmen here; the Senate has addressed 
me; the Bishop has requested me to send him away; Mr. Roberts 
(chief of E. I. Co.) says he is not connected with the company,” &c. 
July 19th. “ Waited on the Governor and Minister with Mrs. 
Milne to take leave on his going to Canton. . . During the day 
the Governor sent a lieutenant to order the Padre in our house to 


- go on board a ship lying in the roads.—Morrison’s Memoirs, i., 367. 


Rev. Mr. Milne thereupon left his wife at Macao and proceeded 
to Canton, returning for a visit in October. He could live af 
Canton but not at Macao; his wife would be permitted to reside at 
Macao but not at Canton. 

From 1818 Dr. Morrison preached regularly in English and 
Chinese at Canton or Macao, according to the season of the 
year. 
N ilies 28rd. An edict was ‘ouned by the Hoppo against 
John Wm. Roberts, ex-chief of the E. I. Co., after his return from 
England, to a seat in the company’s eommiiiee, because of his 
measures five years before in ordering, in conjunction with Admiral 
Drury, the occupation of Macao by the British troops. These 
measures were also disapproved in England and caused his being 
superseded in office. The Chinese, not forgetting their grudge 
against him, and encouraged by. finding le had been censured by 
the company, while the Portuguese at the same time, with their 
usual servility, suggested complaints against him, declared that he 
would not be permitted to proceed to Canton. Indisposition, it so 
happened, actually detained him at Macao on that occasion; but 

the committee were determined to deny the right of Chinese inter- 
ference in the appointments of the English authorities ; and although 
the factory reached Canton at the end of September they would not 
permit the ships to unload until the interdict against Mr. Roberts 
should have been withdrawn. On the 22nd November, the presi- 
dent addressed a strong remonstrance to the Viceroy on the subject, 
but before an answer could be returned the gentleman who was the 
subject of discussion died of his illness on the 23rd, greatly lamented 
at Macao, where he now lies in a lonely grave among the trees in 
Camoen’s Garden. The president still declared that the principle 
on which the committee acted was in no wise altered by that 
_ circumstance ; and as the Hoppo issued a paper, in which the local 
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government disclaimed the right of interferin 1g in the company’s | 
appointments, the trade was resumed.—Davis’ Ohinese, p. 86. 

Mr. Roberts in an exceptional manner showed every disposi- 
tion to further the literary and benevolent views of Dr. Morrison 
and his society, and on his deathbed he said: ‘I see not why 
your translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese language 
might not be avowed, if occasion called for it. We (1.¢e., the mem- 
bers of the factory) could with reason answer the Chinese thus: 
“This volume we deem the best of books. Mr. Morrison happens to 


_ be able and willing to render it into your language, in order that it 


may be legible to you; your approval or disapproval of it regis 
entirely with yourselves ; we conceive he has done a good wor 


—Morrison’ s Memoirs, i., 195. 
1814. March 9th. Orders are issued to ascertain who are 


‘Rosen Catholics, nine persons have been apprehended at Macao 


on account of being such, by the Chinese authorities. 

March 12th. The Chinese Magistrate at Macao: published an 
edict forbidding natives to receive the religion of foreigners. | 

March 19th. An express from Peking has arrived requiring 
that secret search be made in Macao and the neighboring districts 
for persons professing the Christian (R. C.) religion, or who were 
connected with the Chinese sects Tien-te-hway and San-ho-hway. 
Abel Yun, agent of the R. C. Missionaries at Canton, and for a time 
Dr. Morrison’s teacher, was obliged to conceal himself in one of the 
churches of Macao. His house at Canton was searched by the 
officer of government and several members of his family . taken 
to be examined. Old people and country gentlemen are called 


upon by the government to give information against the Christians. 


The Viceroy has offered $1,000 for Abel Yun’s apprehension. 
He was finally obliged to go to Manila.—Morrison’s Memoirs, i., 
406, 430. 

" March 21st. There is said to be a native Roman Catholic at 
the seminary in Macao, who is preparing for a mission to Corea. 
Many have lost their lives there but this person is willing to sacrifice 
himself.—Morrison’s Memoirs, i., 403. (See 1791 ) 

April. The Britist frigate Doris then exercising a very active 
blockade against the American merchantmen in the Canton river, 
against all the acknowledged rights of a nation over its own waters, 


and simply because it could be done with impunity, being on a 


cruise near Macao captured the American ship Hunter off the 
Ladrone Ids. and brought her in. In May the Doris’s boats 
chased an American schooner from the neighborhood of Macao up 


to Whampoa, within ten miles of Canton, where they took her, i 
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before she could be carried out of the river, the Americans at 
Whampoa armed their boats and retook their schooner. Two or 
three Englishmen were killed. On account of these acts there was 
a long and troublesome correspondence between the English and 
the Chinese government, even resulting in a temporary stoppage of 
trade. —Davis’s Chinese, i., 88; Middle Kingdom, ii., 457. 

April 17th. John Robert Morrison was been, at Macao, and 
after a-brief but eminent career died there in 1848, and was buried 
beside his parents in the old Protestant Cemetery. © 

September 4th. Printer P. P. Thoms, together with a printing 
— office ‘sent out by the E. I. Company to print Dr. Morrison’s 
Chinese-English Dictionary, arrived at Macao. 

_ July 16th. After seven years of waiting, Dr. Morrison baptized 
at Macao the first Chinese convert to Protestant Christianity,— * Tsae 
A-ko,” in the vigor of life, 27 years of age. ‘‘ At a spring of water 
issuing from the foot of a lofty hill by the seaside, away from human 
observation, I baptized in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit Tsae A-ko.” After a more or less consistent Christian Kfe, 
Tsae A-ko died in October, 1819, of pulmonary disease. _ 

1815. January 21st. Mrs. Robert Morrison with her two child- 
ren left Macao for England, whence they returned to Macao August 
23rd, 1820. 

A number of Chinese were about to sail in a Portuguese ship 
for Penang, but the Chinese government interfered and sentenced 
three of those engaged in arranging the departure of the others to 
be beaten after wearing a heavy wooden collar for two months.— 
Morrison’s Memorrs, 1 1., 436. 

The first founts of Chinese movable types were made by 
P. P. Thoms, for the E. D. Co.’s office at Macao in 1815, for the 
purpose of printing Morrison’s Dictionary. ‘The characters were 
cut with chisels on blocks of type-metal or tin, and though it was 
slow work to cut a full fount, they gradually grew in numbers and 
variety till they served to print over twenty dictionaries and other 
works designed to aid in learning Chinese, before they were 
destroyed by fire in 1856.—Middle Kingdom, i., 608. 
| 1816. April 15th. Convinced from previous ill-success that 
‘no effort of civil police would hinder a pagan festival, duly prepared, 
from shewing itself in the town, a bishop resolved to try spiritual 
_ influence on his flock. His Excellency Don. Fr. Francis de Na. 
Sra. da Luz Cachim, issued a pastoral admonition, which the 
Cenates published in their respective parishes. It was dated 15th 
_ April, 1816, and breathes a fatherly exhortation, that all Christians 
id for the ‘sake of the salvation of their souls, abstain from 
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having a peép, either through the window, from behind the Vene- 
tian blinds, or in the street, at the pageants which the Chinese were 
going to carry through the city. Disobedience was threatened 
with the penalty of the great excommunication, a punishment that 
could not be applied, because out of the whole population there 
were perhaps not fifty adult Christians who had resisted the im- 
pulse of curiosity: the others gratified it by looking at the gorgeous 
ceremonies repeated by the Chinese during three days, and by 
gazing by night in the bazar at ingenious illuminations, theatrical 
jests and amusements.— Macao and Ohina, 157. 

July 12th. Three ships with the Embassy of Lord Amherst — 


arrived at Macao, where it was joined by Sir George Staunton, the. 


first commissioner, and by Mr. Davis, Dr. Morrison and the other 
gentlemen who were appointed from England to accompany it to 
Peking. 

In this year the American ship Wabash, having opium on board, 

came to anchor off Macao, and being manned by a very small 
number of hands, was suddenly carried by a boat-full of desperate 
Chinese, who coming on board under pretence of offering their, 
services as pilots, stabbed those who were on deck or forced them into 
the water; and then confining the remainder of the crew to the fore 
part of the vessel plundered her of all the opium. When the fact 
was represented to the local government, whose horror of piratical 

violence is extreme,. such prompt and effective measures were 
taken for the discovery of the ruffians, that they were most of them 
caught and condemned to death and their heads exposed in cages 
on the rocks near Macao, as a warning to others.—Davis’s 


Chinese, 385. 
1817. Sr. J. Ozorio C. Cabral was 


Governor. 

The first volume of Dr. Meeleie! s Chinese Dictionary was . 
issued. “ View of China for Philological Purposes,” by R. Morrison 
pp. 141; Macao, 1817. A most useful manual of chronology, 
Letgravhy| government, &c., of the Chinese. 

1818. Dom Joaguim, ‘Sarnive Lord Bishop of Peking, some- 
time resident of Macao, died there at the Royal College of St. 
Joseph in 1818. 

1820. Rev. Dr. Morrison, first Protestant missionary to the 
Chinese, and Dr. J. Livingstone, surgeon of the E. I. Co., who had 
resided at Macao for twelve years, opened a Dispensary super- 
intended by a native practitioner, Dr. Lee, under their supervi- 
sion and assistance one to two hours every morning for supplying 


the Chinese poor with advice and medicines at their expense, and 
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with the further purpose of acquiring some knowledge of the bative 
mode of treating disease. ‘ Already much good has been. — 
much suffering has been relieved (hundreds werd treated); and 
upwards of three hundred patients have made very grateful acknows 
ledgementa for renovated health. . . Besides our commercial 
intercourse, which is not always helpful to friendly sentiments 
between man atd man, we have hitherto had little or fo oppors 
tunity of establishing with them those friendly reciprocations of 
beneficent acts which must ever constitute the firmest bonds of social 
intercourse. Such attempts as this seem calculated to produce 
speedily the best results. The scheme is Christian, and it there- 
fore must succeed. I[ am certain we have, in the short time in 
which the Institution has exited, fully proved that we are both 
able and willing todo them much good; and that both they and 
we have much useful information to impart to each other.”—J. Li; 
Indo-Ohinesé Gleaner, vol. iii., p. 5 (Jan., 1821). 

Dr. Livings‘one was “the first person who systematically 
brought medical aid within the reach of the Chinese.” —Ljungstedé, 
It will be remembered that Dr. Morrison also attended medical 
lectures in Londm and obtained glinical instruction from S&F; 
Bartholomew’s hoxpital, so the first Protestant missionary to the 
Chinese may be said in some sense to have been also a medieal 
thissionary. Dr. Livingstone’s desire to find out whether the 
Chinese pharmacopea might not “ supply something’ in adiition te 
the meaus now possessed of lessening human suffering in the west” 
led him to invite the aid of Dr. Morrison on account of his great 
command of the language, who also bought for him “a Chinese 
medical library consisting of upwards of 800 volumes, with a 
complete assortment of Chinese medicines; and engaged a respecte 
able Chinese physician and apothecary, with the occasional attend- 
ance of an herbalist (whose complete stock he purchased), to explain 
the properties of the various articles which he collects and sells.”— 
Indo-Chinese Gleaner, vol. iii., p. 6. 

Yang Ping-nan, of Keaying, Kwangtung Province, having 
voyaged ‘round the world,’ subsequently became blind, and taking 
up his residence at Macao acted as an interpreter. He wrote 


© Hae Luh, or Notices of the Seas,” a book of 100 pages, ‘the best 


we have ever seen’ of Chinese buoks of travel. Among the nations 
of Europe, Portugsl is first aud most fully described. Besides the 
capital, he mentions Coimbra, the seat of the Portuguese University, 
whence come most of those who enter China either to become 


imperial astronomers or to reside at Maeno as great priests.” —Ohing 
Repository, 1 22. 
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September 30th. The following Proclamation was: issued at 
Macho, relative to the late Emperor Keakiug’s death. “ Sung, the 
magistrate of Heang-shan-hun, hereby proclaims, for general im- — 
formation, thé: purport of a document he has received from the 
Kwang-chow-foo, communicating the substance of a Blue sealed 
document from the Board of Ceremonies at Peking, couched iu these 
words: With due respect, has been received an official edict from 
the successor to the imperial throne, stating that the now far-gone 
Monarch, on the 25th of the 7th moon (Sep. 2ud, 1820) at Jeho, the | 
Hot Springs, became a guest in Heaven. — 

Let all the rites and ceremonies that were observed in the fourth 
year of Kea-king (un the demise of the late Emperor Keen-lung) be 
now examined and punctually observed. This edict is therefore — 
now issued, requiring all persons, both in the army and amongst 
the people, to yield implicit obedience tothe above order . . . to 
pluck the red fringe hairs from their caps; to put on a mourning 
dress; to forbear shaving their heads during the term of a hundred 
days; not to marry during that period; not to sacrifice to the 
gods; and not to play on any musical instrument. In all lanes 
and streets red papers which have been pasted up must be plucked 
down. With the intention of effecting the above observances, this 
order ‘is published; and it is incumbent on all of you people, to 
yield implicit obedience thereto. . . Oppose it not, a — 
25th 8th moon, 23rd 
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Correspondence. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CURE OF 

THE OPIUM HABIT. 
Sir,— Your correspondent 
‘Missionary in his letter on 
“Opium Pills” has intermingled 
two matters—the Church and the 
Medical question. In regard to the 
. latter it may, I believe, with safety 
be stated that there is really no 
specific cure for the habit of taking 
opium, for morphia, which is ten 
times as potent a drug, and cocaine, 
which is nearly a hundred times as 
potent, have the essential disad var- 
tage of intensifying the same general 
eruving which results from the 
practice of taking opium itself. A 
morphia or a cocaine-habit is con- 
sequently to be dreaded and, if 
possible, avoided. 

Apparently the only strong argu- 
ment for the use of opiam pills, 
morphia, or cocaine is that they 
remove the associations connected 
with the ‘ pipe.’ 

Your correspondent has evidently 
given the matter considerable atten- 
tion, and his proposal merely to 
“treat the symptoms” 
in a line with the practice followed 
in the case of opium-eaters who 
become prisoners in the Hongkong 
Juil, where the supply is stopped 
at once, and always withont serious 
results. 

Mission hospitals are not 
confined to one form of treatment, 
for while with the left hand their 
doctors seek to relieve physical 
suffering, with the right hand they 
also offer in Christ’s name ‘ double 


cure ’—cleansing from the guilt and 


the power of sin. This perhaps 


is directly . 


suggests the formation of a Gospel 
Anti-opium Sogiety working in 


connection with onr churches and 


on, lines similar to those which 
have been so signally blessed at 
home in the case of the Gospel- 
Temperance Movement. 
I am, dear Sir, 4 
Yours faithf ally, | 
Eps. 


Dear :—I am thankful to ““Mis- 
sionary” for introducing a very 
important subject. Our experience 
has been precisely the same as his. 
At first we were led away by the 
idea that the sale of opium pills by 
native employés of the mission 
might be helpful to them in their 
work. Evangelists were thus allow- | 


ed to combine this mercantile trans- 


action with their spiritual daties. 
The evil results soon became ap- 
parent. They got into debt to the 
supplier of the pills, notwithstand- 
ing the considerable commission 
realised. Their connection with 
those to whom they ministered in 


their various ‘listricts, instead of 


being strictly spiritual was in- 
fluenced by monetary considera- 
tions. Their energies were largely 
employed in seeking openings for 
the sale of pills, instead of for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. _ 

The effect of all this was of 
necessity disastrous to their highest 
well being. The effect is largely 
produced in those who, while not 
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engaged in Christian work, yet take 


up this form of making haste to 


get rich. Before long. we. . were 


compelled to pass a rule that no one 
in mission employ should engage 
imany form of business from which 
they derived profit. 

' Bat another question is suggest- 
ed. Is'it moral to sell opiam pills 


in this general and indiscriminate | 


way P ‘ft is a well-known fact, 
hete, that the large proportion of 
the opium pills sold are consumed 
by men who have not the slightest 
intention of giving up the opium 
habit, but find the pills a convenient 
form of taking their opium, when, 
from official or other duties, it is 
not possible to lie down to their 
pipe. 
¥f this is known by Minit who 
sell the pills, in what better position 
are they than those who sell the 
opium unadalterated P It becomes 
a ‘question whether such men, be- 


ing church members, should not be 


proceeded against in the same way 
as those would be who open an 
opium den. The native who sells 
the pills knows perfectly well the 
use to which those pills will be 


put. He is thereby doing violence 


to his own conscience, in helping 
on the vice which he is supposed 


to be helping others to fight against | 
3 The extent to which opium pill, | 
are now being made and sold’ is 


something enormous. These are 
partly made by the natives them- 
selyes, partly are provided from 
foreign sources. The pecuniary 
results are such, that those who 
sell can wear their silks and satins 
instead ' of the blue cloth of their 


former condition. 


‘T any. not in a position to give any 
opinion on the question as to the use. 
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| of opium inthe opium cure. But I 
look on_ this question of the sale 
of opiam pills, as one which may 
most disastrou-ly affect the life of our 
churches. Those now getting their | 
large profits, by reason of their 
wealth may come: to take a position 
which, will cause them to be looked 
up to by their poorer brethren. 
But, as they cannot be spiritual 
men and engage in a trade at the 
bottom of which lies a deceit, their 
influenge in the chorch mast, of 
‘necessity be unspiritual, 
If it be decided pills con. 
taining opium are beneficial in, the 
opiam. cure, the. sale should be so 
controlled that there could he some 
guarantee that the pills reach those 
only who really wish to be free 
from the vice, and not those who 
find them a convenient substitute 
for the drag. Ido not deuy that 
there are those who have been cured 
through the agency of these pills, 
but they are few, aud the little good 
thus done seems to me far out- 
balanced by the fact that the sellers 
of opiuw pills are ranged on the side 
of opium merchants, dealers and den 
keepers. 

I, too, hope to see this question 
more fully discussed in your pages, 


and romain, yours truly, 
S. Evans Meson. 


Dear Srr:—-The suggestion of 
“ Missionary” in the July No. 
of your journal has emboldened me 
to venture to contribute, ont of a 

very limited experience, a few — 
remarks on this subject, whieh I 


hope, with many others who are 
deeply interested in the subject, 
will be fully discussed and the best: 


methods.of dealing with the terrible 
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carse will be felly tested: by ex- 


My observation in regard to the | 


calling of pills containing opium or 
_ morphin, either by missionaries or 
native Christians, has been that very 
hittle good has been doue to victims 
— of the habit, while in some cases the 
- inftaence of both missionary and 
native Christian has been under- 
mined and a positively immoral in- 
fluence has been exerted that would 
require years of most consecrated 
Christian example to counteract. 

cannot yet honestly include 


mynolt among those who believe 


that the best method of treatment 


is, in all cases, to cut off at once 


the supply of drag and treat 
the symptoms.” 

To the lamented Dr. Schofield is 
- due the honour of treating success- 
fally the first patient in Shansi by 
the hypodermic method. He was 
very much elated with the success 


of his first trial and thought that. 


this would prove to be the best 
method of treating the habit. Had 
he lived to make farther ex- 
periment in this line, our know- 
ledge in this department of mis- 
sionary work, which is destined 
(in Shansi at least) to be an 
important one on account of the 
very general and increasing preval- 
ence of the habit, would have been 
mucheariched. It was my privilege 
to open a refuge, in company with 
a fellow-labourer, in a village in 
Shansi. The refuge was open for 


three months before and three 


months following the Chinese new- 
year. The method of treatment 
employed was, in general, that 
resommended, by Dr. Bartholow 
in. his. work, recently. issued enti- 


| adapted of course, to the special 


requirements of cases. 
It was found that by the use oF 
the hypodermic needle and & 


reliable solution of morphia, the 


patient could be taken off from his 


habit of smoking opiam, or “ eating 


ashes,” and the quantity diminished 
very r pidly by diluting the solu- 
tion with pure water, so that within 
two or three days from two-thirds 
to three-quarters the usual quantity 


taken is left off From that point 
to final disuse of even the weakest 
solution (5}5 part of Richardson’s 


solution) req tired from ten to twelve 
days, when hypodermic injections 
of pure water only were coutinued 


. for a few days. 


Touics were also employed, ‘some- 
times given internally and some- 
times by hypodermic injeetion. 
The violent nervous: symptoms and 
sleeplessness were usually relieved 
by injections of a high dilution of 
sulphate of strychnine, and'sluggish: 
circulation was always promptly ac- 


celerated by a hypodermic dose of 


ergot. Other remedies were also 
used in this way, and a decoction of 
coffee was kept constantly ou hand 
of which the patients were allowed 
to drink freely. It was found 
necessary to keep the patients locked 
withiu the compound devoted to 
this work, and the presence of the 
missionary with them almost con- 
stantly to encourage and look after 
them was found essential. This 
affords opportunity for intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance and for instill- 
ing trath into their minds better 
than in any other way. 

Some have consciertious scruples. 
against the use of morphia in any 
way, and I do not wish to dogmatize 
on.this point. It seems to me, how- 
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ever, that the principle given us by 
the Saviour, “ by their fruits yeshall 
know them,” is as applicable to 
methods as to men, and must ulti- 
mately decide all matters of method 
of work. The results of our ex- 
periment in this line, although not 
a startling success, were such as to 
encourage us in the belief that the 


method is well worthy of further 


trinl.and development. In all, fifty 
patients were taken in for treatment 
by this method. Of this number 
three ran away before tlie treatment 
was completed—two of them on 
account of alarm at the appearance 
of a slight erysipelas caused by the 
use of the needle, and one from some 
unknown cause. The remaining 
forty-seven were enabled to leave off 
the habit to all outward appearance 


and a large number of them had 


not returned to the habit when last 
heard from (nearly a year after). 
The proportion of those who stood 
firm in their ‘‘repentance’”’ was not 
the same in all villages from which 
patients came. In one village it is 
reported that eight out of the ten 
patients who came have not returned 
to the habit, and in another village 
from which we had about an equal 
number at. least one half returned 
to their old ways. This, I think, 
was due largely to pressure brought 
to bear upon them by the keepers 
of opiam dens, and the ridicule of 
companions still addicted to the 
habit. 


The use of hypodermic solutions | 


of morphia and of other medicines | 
is a profound mystery to the Chi- 


nese, especially in the interior, and — 


the treatment by this method was 
looked upon by them as little short 
of miraculous. I do not know why 
it may not be kept a secret from 
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danger of their acquiring the habit 
of using morphia by the needle.is 
so small that it need not be taken 
into account. 

It may be still a question whether 
this is as good a method as that 
which cuts off the supply of the 
drug at once and treats the symp- 
toms. Even my limited observa- 
tions, however, make me hesitate — 


to pronounce the symptoms that | 


follow as “ not dangerous,” at least 
in all cases. The healthier and 
more robust are able to go through 
the horrors and physical suffering — 
common in native refuges where 
ts’a gao is administered in profusion 
and the victim left to endure his 
suffering as best be can; but many © 
die, I am told, during these suffer- 
ings, and many more survive only 
to spend the remainder of life a 
miserable wreck physically. This is 
almost wholly due to lack of proper 
medical treatment, no doubt, and 
yet deaths have occurred under the — 
treatment with tonics merely, and 
much physical injury, no doubt 
caused throngh careless treatment 
or lack of knowledge of the best 
means to be used, even by foreigners. 

I am glad this subject has been 
taken up for discussion and I hope 
those who have had more extended 
experience and better results will 
give us the benefit of them. 

Yours truly, 
ANOTHER MIsstonaRy. 


Dear Sir,—After several years of 
intercourse in Kwie-cheo and Yiin- 
nan with opium consumers and 
produces, I was convinced that 
second to the power of God to deliv- 
er the land from the opium curse, 


them and used in this way. The '.was Abstinence. Attempts have 
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have been made by the Government 
to prohibit the cultivation of the 


poppy and the sale of the drug, but 


failure has been the resalt. The 
government and also many mis- 
sionaries have tried to cure the 
smokers, and with what success 
those who have worked in this 
sphere know. It is hardly worth 


the powder, as regards results, be- 


‘cause so many go to the drug 
again. There is no hope to grapple 
with the curse in prohibition or 
cure; only Abstinence. Not in 
lopping off the branches this of upas 
tree, but in severing the trunk ; not 
in saving the consumer out of the 
opium charm, but in preventing the 
non-consumers from being consum- 
ers or producers, herein there is 
hope. | 
In 1881, I advoocated such a 
Society throngh the medium of the 
“Chinese Illustrated News,” I am 
not aware that it met with any 
response. Whilst in charge of the 
China Inland Mission Opium Cur- 
ing Refuge in Tai Yiien Fu, two 
years ago, a favourable opportunity 
was thus afforded to inaugurate 
such a society, which took _— on 
January Int, 1886. 

The rules for may 
be briefly stated. Any non-con- 
sumer above five years old can be- 
come a member. Every member 
promises, ‘“ Not to eat, drink or 
smoke opium; not to plant the 
‘poppy or gather the crude drug, or 
help others to do the same; not 
to buy or sell, or help others to do 
so; to use my utmost efforts of 
the above methods to eradicate the 
| opium curse; lastly to persuade 
others to follow my example.” 
_ Every member purchases a pledge 
card, which is to be hung up ip 


‘tlieir liomes. It is‘alsopurposed to- 


have either a medal cash to hang 
among the general adornments from 
the breast, or else a button, as a 
distinctive sign of membership. 


The movement must be started by 


missionaries getting the church 
members and those in their employ 
to join, and then urging the mem. 
bers to canvass for others. Grad- 
ually a Chinaman, will be lifted out 
of selfishness by making an effort 
to benefit his brotlrer, and it may 
arouse him to renlise that although 
not a philosopher he may become a 
philanthropist. The child and 
adult can assist the Christian, and 
the heathen can join theranks. As 
soon as possible the men of good 
report should be invited to assist 
by establishing branches wherever 
they can, to secure the non-con- 
sumers. The effort is for the nation ; 
all who are willing and able are 
eligible to assist. 

We are aware from experience in 
our home lands that a long period 
is required to arouse public opinion 
against the drink traffic, oftentimes 
because the men who have their 
wealth invested in the trade, and 
many being in parliment, can direct. 
ly or indirectly wield their influence 
to their advantage, therefore there 
is little hope that any government 
will help in the reform. Refor- 
mation must be accomplished in- 
dividually and not by act of parli- 
ment or congress. If the temperance 
cause had not been started, it could 
not have reached the position it 
was. It may take a fews years 
to get this society launched. Why 
should we not begin. Weare able. 


It is seldom you meet a man who 
has used opium forty years, and not 
many of thirty year’s consumption. 
Here we are met by a great fact 
which forms the basis for the follow- 


400. 
ing conclusion, that within thirty 
years nearly all the present opium 
consamers will be in their graves! ! 
This is the dark xide for the.nation, 
bat there is also a bright side, 
which only Abstinence can secure. 
That is a generation of men who 
will not follow their steps. If dur- 
ing the next forty years sach a 
result could be acheived, what a 
blessing it would prove. Such is 
possible with God’s blessing upon 
individual effort. Our hope is to 
preserve tle non-consumers. A re- 
sult would be attained, which no 
Government has done, or can do, 
unless by the Gospel the literati, 
mandarins, and people are purified. 
The import of the Indian opium 
would be effectually stopped, and 


the whole question which baffles all 


governmental action for sappresion 
or eradication, accomplished. by in- 
dividual action, not by force bat by 
moral suasion. 

There are always arm-chair pro- 
jectors who see lions in the way of 
success of any good cause. Suppos- 
ing that there should be lions instead 
Of mice, sarely it is bext to look 
straight in the eye of the animal, 
and he will turn, and you may save 
his victims. Action «peaks louder 
than words. Vertebrate men are 
needed in this practical age, and not 
mollases. Some shake their heads 
and say, ‘The Chinese will not 
keep a promise.” There is much 
truth in it, bat we have seen vege- 
tarians who have refused to eat meat, 
Romanists whe strictly observe 
Lent, and Mohametans who keep 
the great fast of Ramadam: Why 
do the above sects keep their vows P 
because they feel them binding for 
duty.or merit. They derive a cer- 
tain. amount. of moral strength by 
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‘‘no” when asked to break their 
promises or creed. The trangressor 
feels ashamed, and is not recognized. 
among the faithful. In the above 
fact, we have a splendid fuleram 
whereon to rest the lever of Total 
Abstinence from opiam to lift ap 
China. With the blessing of God 
resting upon united efforts it can 


be done. 


In Christian land, 
unbelievers unite in the temperance 


cause; the Christian can often use 


the occasion to preach Christ. The 
unbeliever rests in the power of his 
will to persevere; the believer in 
the power of God. Although we 
cannot make a heathen member. a 


Christian, yet we should -have an 


opportunity to preach the 
pel, and to encourage them to 
secure non-conxumers; thereby they 
would accomplish more practival 
good for their country than those 
who make disciples to abstain from 
eating flesh. 

This effort has been Isunched 
after much payerful thought. 
United effort is required to start 
the abstinence stream, which by 
the force of its nature shall in- 
crease to a mighty river. If the | 
principles are.according to truth 
aud reason, then they will work - 
well and for the good of the nation. 
As mixsiouaries we do not desire to 
control the movement, bat. to 
stimulate the natives to deliver 
their countrymen; thereby the for. 
eigner would escape seegieien of 
political intrigue. 

Unity is essential to success, 
therefore we should have a proper 
organisation, whieh could easily be 
arranged; and important cities 


chosen for essential depdt, for the 


sale of pledge card, pledge beoks, 


‘Medals, and for the purpose: of ne- 
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ceiving reports. In due.time either | dreadful curse, and fondly hoped 


a monthly or quarterly paper 
should be published and sold to the 
members. The first branch was 
‘formed by the members of the Rev. 
I. Pierson’s church in January, 
1886. When the subject was pre- 
sented before the missionaries of 
Pekin it was warmly approved, and 
soon the chief office was formed, 
under the charge of the Rev. G. 
Owen. Any friend willing to as- 
sociate in this movement should 
‘communicate with Mr. Owen. Iam 


sure he would gladly supply pledge. 


cards and requisite information. 
The charge for the pledge card is 
intended to cover all cost. Many 
friends are becoming interested. A 


branch has been lately started in 
Kalgan and sixty-one persons joined 


within a fortnight. 


June 5th, 1887. G. W. C. 


A CASE OF CURE. : 
As a fit sequel to the preceding 
communications we give the follow- 
ing facts as reported by Rev. A. 
Sydenstricker in The Missionary, 
of a man named Chwen, about sixty- 
five years of age and: for more than 
thirty years an opium smoker, in 
former years a yamen runner, but 
who since his conversion has kept 


confectionary store in Chinkiang. 


_ “Mr. Chwen about ten years ago 
heard the gospel, and, like opium 
smokers generally, he was earnestly 
desirous of being freed from the 


that there might be something in 
this new doctrine that could save 
him. Thanks be to the God of all 
grace, his hope was not in vain. 
He was urged by the evangelist to 
apply to the Lord Jesus for help 
with the assurance that He could 
savehim. After the Sunday service 
he went home, and for three days 
and nights did nothing but lie on 
his couch and pray to Jesus to save 
‘him. Of course his abstaining 
from opium for such a length of 
time made. him very sick and 
wretched. <At length, however, at 
the end of three days, ‘he vomited 
up the sickness,’ as the Chinese 
say, and from that hour he seems 
to have been a saved man, both 
bodily and spiritually. His in- 
clination for the fatal pipe seems 
ito have been eradicated; he re- 
covered alike from his sickness and 
his opium-eating habit, and is now 
an active man engaged in honorable 
business. 

“He ascribes his salvation from 
opium entirely to the power of 
God. A more active, zealous, 
happy Christian it has rarely been 
my privilege to meet. He volun- 
tarily goes to the street chapel 
every day to assist in the preaching 
of the Gospel, and on the Sabbath 
he gives up the whole day to 
attendance on divine service. In 
saying this I do not deny that Mr. 
Chwen has faults, but these are. 
such as not to invalidate the proofs 
of his being a genuine Christian.” 


‘ 


Our Book Table. 
Tus Sunday School Memorial Guide sprinkling of the more. modern and 


is a new book recently issued by 
the Presbyterian Mission Press; and 
isa memorial of the late Mrs. Wood- 
ruff, wife.of A. Woodruff, whose 
reputation as a Sanday School 
worker is world-wide. The Guide 
is designed to arouse interest in 
Sunday School work and to instruct 
Christians living in isolated com- 
munities as to the importance of 
Sunday Schools and ‘Bible Classes, 


and. the method of organizing and 


conducting them. Just how useful 
such a work will be to our native 
workers must, of course, be deter- 
mined by experience. The Hymn 
and Tune Book which accompanies 


the Guide, and which is now in 


press, will be looked for with con- 
siderable interest. There isa large 
place in.our Chinese Church litera- 
ture for a properly. prepared Sunday 
School Hymn and Tune Book. 

| 


Ws have received a “ Popular Tune 
Book arranged to be used with 
the Union Hymn Book edited by 
the Southern Methodist Mission.” 
Printed at the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, Shanghai, on Chinese 
white paper. Price 35 cents. 
As ‘this is a book of tunes only, 


it is difficult: to say much except 


that the selection seems, judi- 
cious, there being a goodly number 


of old standard tunes with a fair 


lively sort. We confess to a little 
confusion where we see good old 
friends whom we had always 
recognized under the names of 
Windham, Hamburg, Rockingham; 
Boylston, &c., appearing under the 
nom de plumes of Morning, Caper- 
naum, Guidance, Illumination, &., 
respectively (but not to our mind, 
respectfully). True we are given 
these names in the Index (in brack- 
ets), but why not have given them 
with the tunes throughout the book? 
If we were to seriously object to 
anything in the book, it would be to 
the number of tunes—220, Yes,” 
it will be replied, “‘ but no one need 
learn them all—they are only to 
select from.” But our impression 
is that we attempt too much with 
our Chinese brethren. It is only 
with the greatest difficulty that 
the average Chinaman can learn 
even one of our tunes, and how 
must he feel with 200 staring him 
in the face? Would it not be better 
to have nearer one tenth this num- 
ber, say three or four for each of the 
ordinary metres and one or two for 
the less frequent? Should we not 
have a great deal better singing, 
even if we had less varietyP = 
On the whole, the book is a useful 
contribution in the direction’ of 
teaching Chinese to sing our Weat- 
ern tunes. The paperand binding 


are both good. 


—. . 


‘ 
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Gnitorial Hotes and Blissionary Retvs. 


THE CHINESE MISSION TO COREA. 
Taz Ven. Archdeacon Wolfe, of the 
C.M.S., Foochow, has recently re- 
turned from Corea where he had 
‘gone to pay a visit of inspection to 
the native brethren from Foochow, 
who were sent about two years ago 
by the native Church of Fukien to 
open a Mission to the Coreans in 
the neighbourhood of Fusan. We 
are glad to learn from Mr. Wolfe 
that these two native brethren are 


holding their ground and making 


fair progress in the language. They 
visit the towns and villages all 
round Fusan and speak freely to 
the people about Christ and Chris- 
tianity. They are cordially welcom- 
ed by the people wherever they go, 
and as yet have met with no opposi- 
tion. They have gathered round 
them a small band of literary men 
whom they have gained as friends, 
and to whom they continually 
speak of the claims of Christianity. 
Some of these men have acknow- 
ledge the truth of Christianity but 
say that if they embraced it it 
would be at the risk of their lives. 


Archdeacon Wolfe remained for. 


several days at Fusan and visited 
many of the towns and villages in 
company with these brethren, and 


expressed himself much pleased at 


the influence which these Chinese 
evangelists had manifestly gained 
with the people, as well as at the 
friendly way in which they were 
every where received by the Coreans. 
As an illustration of this it was 
- mentioned that during the year the 
_ genior of these two brethren was | 


taken ill and confined to his rooms 
for several weeks. The Ooreans 


/ were most attentive and kind, and 


letters from several of the gentry of 
the surrounding country were fre- 
quently sent asking most kindly 
after his health and hoping for his 
speedy recovery. We ask the ear- 
nest prayers of the readers of this 
periodical on behalf of this interest- 
ing little mission to the Coreans. 
THE DEATH OF DR. LOBD. 
Tue death of Dr. and Mrs. Lord, 
of cholera, brings home us all the 
fact that those of few, no less that 
those of many, years may any day 
be called. It was but a few weeks 
since that Dr. Lord completed forty 
years of missionary life. It is 
stated by a correspondent in one of 
our daily papers, as a fact throwing 
light on Dr. Lord's character, that 
his coolie had served him 17 years, 
his cook 19 years, his boy and 
amab each 32 years. The following 
anecdote is also told by the same cor- 
respondent, illustrating Dr. Lord’s 
shrewdness and liberality. 

“ There is a good story told of the 
late Dr. Lord and a former Captain 
of the well-known s.s. Kiangteen, 
who subsequently became notorious 
for his yarns about missionaries. 

“There is a Presbyterian Chapel 
in Ningpo, where Union services 
are held by all shades of religions 
opinion in the commanity. The 
building was out of repair, und so 
the list was brought round for 
contributions. 
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‘While the Kiangteen was laid up 


for the Sunday, the said skipper 


wandered into the chapel to’ pray 
for fine weather and plenty of first- 
class passengers. Service over he 
was button-holed by the late Rev. 
J. Batler, who modestly requested 
a little assistance for repsirs, etc. 


Captain Spiegeleisen looked a little 


sold, but observing Dr. Lord stand- 
ing by, thought he saw a way out 
of his difficulty, shrewdly i imagin- 
ing that a Baptist’s interest in a 
Presbyterian Institution was not 
worth more than a Mexican anyway, 
so hesaid, ‘ Well, here’s Dr. Lord, 

I'll. give as much as he does.’ 

‘Will you ?’ asked Dr. Lord, witha 
twinkle in his eye. ‘ Honour bright, 
I will,’ replied the Captain reckless- 
ly. ‘Very good,’ said Dr. Lord, 
‘put me down for $250! Mr. 
Butler.’ 

We hope in our next issue to 
have a Biographical Sketch of Dr. 
Lord from one of his own mis- 
sion. 


TRAINING HOME FOR YOUNG 
‘MISSIONARIES. 


Our brethren of the China Inland 
Mission have for several months 
been prosecuting an interesting 


course of training of young mis- 


Sionaries. Young ladies find a 
home for several months at Yang- 
chow, where they are assisted over 
the first difficulties of the Chinese 
Language, and learn many things 
that will help them in missionary 
work. At Gankin, the Rev. F. W. 
Baller gives the young men still 
more systematic training. The 
*“ Analytical Vocabulary,” mentioned 
in the May Recorder, is used as a 
text-book: and Mr. Baller is about 


[Odtaber, 


putting to press a Primer, both 
which will happily assist the begin- 
ner over some of the initial diffi- 
culties. Much information ‘is also 
given during the short course of 
training, regarding the geography, 
the customs and conditions of life 
in China, which must prove ‘in- 
valuable. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BOOK AND 
TRACT SOCIETY OF CHINA. 

Mr. Giupert has kindly 
sent us several of the illustrated 
publications brought out under his 
successful supervision. The pretti- 
est of them seem to be a series of 
Scripture Stories of Joseph, Ruth, 
Solomon and David, the text of 
which was prepared by Rev. E. 
Faber, of which a third edition will 
soon be required. The illustrations 
of the Birds and Animals of the 
Bible are also both interesting and 
useful. The ‘‘ Boys Own,” in Man- 
darin Colloguial and in Classical, 
are efforts to attract the young, the 
text of which is by Dr. Williamson ; 
and there are two numbers of the 
‘¢ Little Ones’ Own;” all which are 
published in large editions. There 
are besides two Calendars for 
1887, and a Gospel of ‘John’ 
in which is a prefatory note in- 
forming the reader of the use 
of pictures, and bidding him not 
to worship them. One or two 
of the illuminated cards are ex- 
quisitely beautiful, worthy of a 
place beside anything of the kind 
we have seen; but many of the 
illustrations have a glary brilliancy: 
and a coloring not at all according 
to nature; yet these are qualities 
that probably recommend them, 
rather than detract from their re- 


putation, among the Chinese. 
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_ Po persons not familiar with the | 


history there might frequently be a 
doubt as to whether the persons 


represented were men or women; 


but in the main the “ human ‘ais 


tionships” are not particularly lia- 


ble to misconstruction in these 
pictures before us,-unless it be in 
the case of the Saviour at the well 
of Samaria, and in one or two of 
_ the illustrations of Ruth; though 
it must be acknowledged that our 
Saviour, like all the rest, is repre- 
sented in very gorgeous apparel. 
We understand that these pictures 
are in great demand among the 
Chinese, after being deprived of 
their accompanying titles, simply 
as ornaments; to prevent which we 
would suggest that Mr. McIntosh’s 
proverbial ingenuity and taste be 
exercised in devising some way of 
making the title an integral and 
inseparable part of the picture. 
_ While pictures are by no means in- 
dispensable for the circulation of 
_ books in China, good illustrations 
must as a matter of course be a 
great help; and it is easy to see 
that a new vein is being opened in 
Chinese Christian Literature—one 
that will doubtless result in much 
good. As experierice is gained the 
illustrations will no doubt be in- 
creasingly adapted to the needs and 
tastes of the people; and we trust 
that much care will be taken to 
avoid the error which has so largely 
ruled in the past of our missionary 
work,—not say that it is even yet 
too influential—that of selling our 
publications too much below cost. 
This practice, which we fear is too 
general, tends to pauperize the peo- 
ple, and postpones too indefinitely 
the day when the publication of 

Christian Literature may become 


ai. legitimate :.and self«supporting 
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business. The prices asked for’ 
books of western science are on & 
much healthier scale than those at 
which Christian are 
sold. 


WE are requested to state that any 


missionary desiring a copy of 
“ Days of Blessing in Inland Ohina ” 
will receive one without charge on 
application to Rev. J. E. Cardwell 
China Inland Mission, No. 5 Yuen 
Ming Yuen Buildings, Shanghai. 


Dr. H. T. Waurrtner, of Foochow, 
writes us that he has a copy of Dr. 

Bettleheim’s letters regarding his 
early work in the Loochoo Islands; 
and we hope in our next number to 
publish a response to the inquiry 
of Rev. T. Barclay. 


Plissionary Retos. 
BisHop Bicxerstets, of Japan, and 
Bishop Scott, of North China, are 
we learn, both making a visit to 


Corea, presumably with reference to 


arrangements for the extension of 
the work of their Church into that 
land. Bishop Warren, of the Meth. 
odist Episcopal Church of America 
(North) during September also- 
visited Corea en route for North 
China, where he now is. 


Toe New York Chinese Mission 
has between 4,000 and 5000 Celes- 
tials in its Sunday Schools. : 


AnotHER American lady of re- 
finement and high social position 
has married a Chinaman. Miss 
Henrietta Hill, of Brooklyn, who 


has been prominently identified with 


} 
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the Chinese city mission work, has 
become the wife of Rev. Joseph 
M. Singleton, who is an efficient 
evangelist among his countrymen 
in that city. The marriage has 
created a sensation.—Hzchange. 


Tus North American Review for 
August has an article by Wong Chin 
Foo, a Chinaman educated in an 
American College, entitled, “ Why 
am Ia heathen ?” which gives strik- 
_ ing illustration to the fact that the 

completest education of the intellect 
_ may result in the most distorted 


understandings of Christianity—so 
distorted that we cannot but query 


whether some of them sare not trace- 
able to wilful ignorance, and others 
to purposed and conscious distor- 
tion. Mere scientific education will 
not convert the heart or even con- 
vince the intellect, whether it be 
received in China or America. 


ALREADY has the stream of arrivals 
from the home lands begun to pour 
in upon us. We welcome all new 
arrivals and take special pleasure 
in welcoming back again those who 
are returning to us after a term of 
rest and change. That they may 
bring with them fresh accessions 
of Spiritual Power, is the prayer of 
all who love Zion. 


A Crecutar has been issued in 
London, signed by many leading 


Christians, calling for further agita. | 


tion in enlightening public opinion 
in England regarding the Opium 
desolation in China, with reference 
to the complete withdrawal of the 
British Government from complic- 


ity with the trade. It is proposed | 


| to secure Rev. Gordon Mabbs, 


F. R.8.8., late Organizing Agent of 
the Anti-Opium Society, as travel- 
ing and lecturing agent, and £400 a 
year are needed to meet his ex- 
A writes :-—“Things 
have been quiet in Peking during 
the summer, with many away at 
the Western Hills. The London 
Mission in the East City, however, 
have’ been pushing work on their 
new Domestic Chapel, a handsome 
building which will soon be com- 
pleted, and will be a little larger 
than any other Protestant chapel 
in the city. : 

Recent statistics show a total of 
about five hundred church members 
within the walls of Peking, con- 
nected with the five Protestant 
missions in the city.” te 


We learn that Rev. Mr. Crossette 
is interesting many in England 
and America in plans for the 
amelioration of the blind and of the 
deaf and dumb in China. Mr. A. 
S. Bell, the millionaire, of tele- 


phonic fame, whose wife is deaf, 


and Dr. F. L. Radcliffe, Mr. Bell’s 
private secretary, whose son and 
daughter are deaf, are doing much 
in collecting statistics and circula- 


ting information. Mr. Crossette re- 


quests that statistics and items of 
information regarding the deaf of 
China be sent to them. 


Dr. Jas. B. THompson, of the 
Presbyterian Mission, Petchaburi, 
Siam, writes that Rev. Mr. Dunlap 
was, during the last days of 
June, “starting on a tour down 
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the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, 
to be gone about a month. After 
returning it is his expectation to 
go down the west coast to the 
limit of Siamese territory, giving 
the gospel to — as yet un- 
reached." 


Tux following letter from the U.S. 
Minister at Peking to the Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Mission Board 
speaks for itself : 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

: Peking, May 11, 1887. 

Rev. F, ELLmwoop, Seoretary. 
:—I have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your favour of 
March 19, transmitting the compli- 
mentary and too-flattering resolu- 
tion of the Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions of the Presbyterian Church. 
For this expression of good will 
I return my most profound thanks. 
I must say, however, that in the 
particular matter referred to, more 
praise is due to Consul Seymour 
than to me. 


I have made it my business to 


visit every mission in the open 
portsofChina. This inspection has 
satisfied me that the missionaries 
deserve all possible respect, en- 
couragement and consideration. I 


find no fault with them except 


excessive zeal. Civilization owes 
them a vast debt. They have been 
the educators, physicians and al- 
moners of the Chinese. All over 
China they have schools, colleges 
and hospitals.. They were the early 
and only translators, interpreters, 


and writers of Chinese. To them. 


wé-owe our dictionaries, histories 
and translations of Chinesé works. 
They have scattered the Bible broad- 
cast, and have prepared many 
_ gchool books in Chinese. Commerce 
and follow where these 
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unselfish pioneers have blazed the 
Leaving all religieus ques- 
tions ont of consideration, human- 
ity must honor a class which, for no 
pay, or very inadequate pay, devotes 
itself to charity and philanthropy. 
_ Entertaining these views, it has 
afforded me pleasure to assist the 
missionaries in every way that was 
consistent with public duty. 

am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Densy. 


On the 8rd of September the Shun. 
pao published a telegram to the 
effect that there had been a big fire 
at Hankow. Onur correspondent 
sends us a few particulars of the 
conflagration, which seemed to have 
exceeded all previous fires in mag- 
nitude on the Yangtsze for many 
years past. It broke out about 
3.30 a:m. in a tea house on the 
Hankow side of the river Han. It 
was blowing fresh at the time, and 
the flames spread from house to 
house with amazing rapidity,.and 
soon five hundred houses were 
demolished. The mouth of the 
Han river was completely blocked 
with junks, and the fire spread 
from the houses on shore to the 
janks, and it is said 600 of them 
were destroyed, the fire extending 
with wholesale destruction. . From 
the blazing junks the houses on the 
other side of the Han river ignited, 
and from some distance above the 
quarters of the Customs’ examiners, 
round the corner, and up to abreast 
of where the examination pontoon 
in the main river is moored,-is a 
clean sweep of ruins, and‘the num. 
ber of houses destroyed is ‘said to 
exceed 500. It is the largest fire 
that has occurred at Hankow within 


| the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
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